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JF would be ſuperfluous to add any thing 
to recommend the following Abſtratt of 
Mr. LOCK Ess celebrated Eſſay on 
Human Underitanding, after I have 
aſſured my Readers, that it was drawn 
up by uo leſs a Man than the late Lord | i 
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va, of Human Underſtanding, 


TEN come into the World with. 

out any idea or principle, either 
ſpeculative or practical; but all our 

ideas ariſe either from ſenſation or re- 
. 10.74 eite! 1 Yeo 

An Idea is whatſoever is percee 
or Ban N * is h 
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A SIMPLE IDEA i is. one uniform 2 


ae repreſentation or precep- 


1 tion > =j 


wo 


(4). 


tion of the mind, without alteration 


or variety. Here three things are to 


be conſidered: 
1/, The manner of their convey- 
ance, or being in the mind. 
24h, The objects from without that 

affect the mind 

34ly, The mind itſelf, 

rſt, The manner of their convey- 
ance into the mind; and ſome ſimple 
Ideas come in by Senſation only, ſome 


by reflection only, ſome both by ſen- 


ſation and reflection. 
(1. ) By Senſation only: 1 theſe 


either by the ſenſation of one ſenſe, as 


light and colour by the eye, ſound by 
the ear, taſte by the palate, odours by 
the noſe; and the Ideas of ſolidity 


and other tangible qualities, as heat, 
cold, c. by the touch; or of ſeveral 


ſenſes, as the Ideas of PRA and reſt, 
Ince, extenſion and figure. 
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tion or thinking, volition or n 


K* p 2 — 
2.) By Reflection only, as percep- 9 


and their ſeveral modes. 
(3.) Simple Ideas, both by kueche 
a reflection: and theſe are either 


pain, pleaſure, exiſtence, or unity. 


2aly, Objects from without that af- 
fect the mind; and they are, 
1. Primary qualities of bodies, ſuch 
as motion, reſt, figure, and texture, 


which are in the bodies themſelves, 
whether perceiv'd or not. 


2. The ſeveral diſpoſitions in bodies 
to produce ſeveral ſenſations in us, 
whence colours, ſounds, taſtes, Oc. 
which are indeed only ſenſations pro- 
duced in the animal by the operat ion 
or action of ſuch primary qualities. 

34ly, The Mind itſelf, and then 4 


are three faculties. 


I. Ot Perception. 
2 5075 Retention, which is ewofold, 


0 


(6) 

(I.) Either the keeping the ſame 
Ideas actually in view, which we call 
. | ; 
| (2.) Or reviving. them when t they 
are gone, which we call Memory. 
3. Of Diſcernment, which containg 
a threefold power. 
1, Of comparing the ſeveral Ideas, 
and on ſuch compariſon obſerving 
their reſemblances, which is call'd 
Wit; or obſerving their minuteſt dif- 
ferences, which is call'd Judgment. 
2. The power of compounding our 
Ideas, which is, (1.) By carrying ſe. 
veral ſimple Ideas into the ſame repre- 
ſentation : or, 2.) By the repetition 
of the ſame Idea, which is called En- 
larging. 
3. The powerof Abſtracting, Which 
is the ſeparating any Idea from the cir- 
cumſtances of real exiſtence, as from 
time, place, and other concomitant 
Ideas. . * 


ſiſt of ſeveral fimple Ideas united in 


C #3 
Sccondiy, COMPLEX IDEAS con- 


the ſame repreſentation, appearance 
or perception: and they either come 
into the mind thus united from the o- 
peration of things without us: as the 
Idea, ſolidity and figure, is caugd by 
the ſame Ball, therefore in the com. 
plex Idea of the Ball, we conceive 
ſuch Ideas as co-exiſtent and conco- 


mitant ; or elſe when ſuch ſimple I 


deas are united by the mind, as in the 


Idea of Law, obligation, ge. 


Complex Ideas are of three forts. | 
I. Of Modes. 
1. Subſtances. 
III. Relations. 


IL. of Modes, lah are again two 
fold: 


if: Simple. 
2aly, Mixt. by 
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4, Simple Modes are the ſeveral 


different manners under which any 
ſimple Idea may appear to the mind: 
and theſe either come in, 


[1.] By Senſation only, as the ſeve. 


ral modes of ſpace, a yard, a furlong, 
a mile; or ſet out by viſible marks and 
boundaries, as the ſeveral places of 
bodies, or the ſeveral modes of num 
bers, as a ſcore, a groſs, a dozen. 


| [2.] By Reflection only, as the ſe- 


veral modes of thinking : which are 
either, 


(1. Without pain or pleaſure 3 or, 
(2.) With it. 


(t.) Without pain or pleaſure : And 


whoever obſerves his mind, will find 
etual revolution of Ideas while 


he E 


awake. 


the letting the 


we call Attention ; 
mind 


The ſtopping any of 
them, and conſidering it on all ſides, 
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e 
* run adrift, in the conſtant rota: 
tion of ideas and objects before us, is 


call'd Remiſſion: and there are in the 
mind conſtant degrees of Attention 
and Remiſſion, according to the diffe- 


rent degrees of conſideration the mind 


employs * the objects be. 


fore | 1 
(2.) The modes of thinking via 


pleaſure and pain, and theſe are called 


the Paſſions, The pleaſure we find in any 
Idea preſent and abſent, we call Love; 
the pleaſure we find in the thought of 
any future enjoyment that we think 


{| probable to affect us, we call Hope; 


the pleaſure we find upon the near 


| approach of any pleaſure, of whoſe 
: poſſeſſion we think our ſelves aſſured, 
Wo call Joy. TR is 


like to affect us with pleaſure, we tall 


Good; the thought of pain, which 
bi ay thing preſent or abſent is apt to 


_ prod ace. 


7 10 ) 
produce i in us, we call Hatred or Aver- 
fion; the uneafineſs we find upon the 


abſence of any thing that might affect 


us with pleaſure, we call Deſire; the 
uneaſineſs of mind upon a good loſt, 
which we might have longer enjoyed, 
we call Sorrow; the uneaſineſs of 
mind upon thought of future pain, we 
call Fear; the uneaſineſs of mind on 
the thought of a good we deſire, ob- 


tained by another, we call Envy; if 
ſuch good relates to the enjoyment of 
men and women, it is called Jealoufy ; 


a ſudden uneaſineſs of mind on a ſud- 
den pain produc'd in us by another, 
together with a certain purpoſe to pro- 


_ duce pain in return, is called Anger; 
if conſtant, and the purpoſe of return= 


ing pain be continuing, it is called Ma- 


lice; the uneaſineſs that arrives from 


the thought of any unattainable good, 
we call Deſpair; whatſoever cauſes 
pa in, 
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. | pain, or is like to * it in us, is 


[z.] Simple akin coming in by 
enſation and Reflection; Hence we 
have the Ideas, . 
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- al ft, of Power. | 
2aly, Of Time. — 
34ly, Of Eternity. 
4thly, Of Infinity. 


1. The Idea of Power: which is 
formed from the ability that we find 
in our ſelves of ſtopping any Idea in 
f the revolution of any Ideas within 


5 

> | us: or the power, by a thought, of 
moving our bodies, which is called the 
Will; the power of acting, or not 
— acting, according to ſuch determina- 


n tion of a man's own thought, is cal- 


d, led Liberty: So that liberty is the ab- 
28 0 | ſence of al impediments that hinder 
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acting or not acting, according to the 
preference of his own will. That 
which moves the will is uneaſineſs ; 


ting any action, till we have conſider- 
ed its conſequences, and find them 
either good or evil. That wherein 
conſiſts innocence, is the acting or not 
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upon a due and impartial conſiderati- 

on, doth find ſuch act or omiſſion to be 
good or evil: and the not ſuſpending 
ſuch action till we have conſidered it 
as we might do, 15 called Guilt. 


is, When there is any alteration in our 


one upon another; _ that body, which 
makes the alteration, we conceive to 
have the power of making it, and the 
other a power of receiving it, 
| 2, Of 


but ſuch motions may be controuP'd by 
the power we have within us of omit- 


acting, according as the judgment, 


The Idea of power from ſenſation 


ſimple ideas, by the action of bodies 


n 


613) 
2. Of Time, which is a certain re- 


volution of Ideas in our own mind, 
meaſur'd by the motion of things with- 
out, and chiefly by the motion of the 
7 heavenly bodies, as being more con- 
|: ſtant than equal. 


3. Eternity is the repetition of ſuch 


#7 ſeveral revolutions, together with a 


reflect ion on our own power to add 
on, without coming to an end. 
4. Infinity is the ſame repetition of 


our 1 Bean of ſpace or number, with a 
1 reflection on our power to add on, 
vWwithout coming to an end; and ſuch 


repetition of our Idea of Space, is by 


a peculiar name called Immenfity. 


24h, Of mixt Modes, which are 


: ſeveral diſtin ſimple Ideas united in- 


to the ſame Combination by the mind, 


and are therefore called Notions, as 
a lie, obligation, law, Ec. And theſe 
. the mind unites for greater diſpatch 


(160 9 
in the buſineſs of civil life ; and ther. 
fore only conſiders the poſſible union 
of ſuch ſimple Ideas, whether it has 
ever ſeen them ſo actually united or 
not. 

IL. The Ideas of Subſtances: and 
theſe are either, BS 


1. Separate; or, 
2. Collective. 


(1. Separate Subſtances, and that 
is the union or co-exiſtence of ſevera] 
ſimple Ideas in one and the ſame place, 
which is all the notion we have of 
ſubſtance : Thus the union of the Idea 
of extenſion, ſolidity, figure, and a 
diſpoſition to produce the idea of co- 
Jour in us, is what we call Body. The 
union or co-exiſtence of the Ideas of 
perception, reflecting, chuſing, and 
ſelf. motion, is what we call Spirit: 


But what are the Subſtrata of theſe 


(rg) 
| properties and powers, are to us e. 
9 1 unintelligible. 

1 (2.) The collective Ideas of fabſtan- 
ees, which is when ſeveral ſubſtances 
are collected into the ſame repreſenta- 
tion, as an army, anne procefli. 
on, c. 

III. Of relations, which is the com- 
7 paring of ſeveral Ideas, whether ſim- 
ple, or of modes and ſubſtances, one 
with the other; and conſidering the 
! denominations that may ariſe from 
uch compariſon : for ſince the order 
of nature is ſuch, that there is a de- 
; pendence of things one upon the other, 
ſo do they convey to the mind an Idea 
{ | of ſuch dependence: and whatever 
e notion we have from ſuch dependence 
of 1 of things one on the orher, or of the 
10 connection or repugnances of Ideas 
"2 ; one to the other, gives us the Fun 
fe © of relation; 1 Caſe 7 
o- 15 A 
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Cm) 
All words that refer to a certain 
ſtandard, either of duration or ſize, 


are relative terms, as old, young, 
ſtrong, weak, c. which relate to 
the uſual Salas or conſtitution of 


each living creature, as the ſtandard 
to which we compare the thing men- 


tioned. The moſt noted relations are 
theſe : . 


Firſt, Ot Cauſe and EffeR. 
Secondly, Identity and Diverſity. 


' Thirdly, Moral Relations. 


Pourthly The Relations of our Ideas '| 
theraſchves 3 


If, Of Cauſe and Effect: That 


Fre produces any ſimple Idea in 
us, we call Cauſe ; and that which is 


produced, we call the Effect. 


2h, Of Identity and Diverſity. And 
here the Identity of bodies ariſes from 
che Sameneſs of the parts, which pro- {if 


duce 


tio 
2 
. N 


6555 
duce the ſame ſimple Ideas in the be: 
| holder, The Identity of vegetables 


3 ! ariſes from the ſame organization of 
1 the parts, whether exactly conſiſting 
of the ſame matter or not. Identity 
of animals conſiſts in the ſame organi- 


zation of parts, and the ſame conſtant 
and continued common life ; and that 
life conſiſts in the fame facilities and 


q power of acting. And the identity of 


perſon, mind or ſpirit conſiſts, as far, 


as we can apprehend it, in having the 
| fame conſciouſneſs of Ideas, powers, 


and actions. 2 | —_— 
zal, Of moral Relations: : The no⸗ 


| tion of which ariſes from our compa- 
ring our actions to a rule; and that is 
_ F threefold. 


1. The laws of the country. 
2. The laws of Opinion or 1 


B 


3. The 
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5 18 * 5 | 
;. The law of God, which i is two⸗ 


(z.) The law of nature, which; is 
the rule which reaſon diſcovers to us 
touching the fitneſs or One of 
any action. 


(.) The law reveal'd. 


3, The relations of our Ideas 


themſelves : and they relate either, 
1: To the perception * our own 


minds; or, 
2. To the things they are e ſuppos d 
to repreſent. 
3. Of the caſual relations of ſuch 
Ideas one to another, obtain d in the 
mind. 
If. Of Ideas relating to the per- 
ception of our own mind: and they 
are ſaid to be either, 


I. Clear; 
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x | 1 | I. Clear; or, %% „„ ng 
\F „ Confus'd. 


1 A clear tides is that het 
the mind perceives a difference from 
En 
1 confuſed Idea f is ſuch as is 
not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from o- 
1 ther Ideas different from it. 
_ # © 2dly. Of Ideas relating to things 
4 | they are ſuppoſed to repreſent; and 
5 } they are, F115 
R { rx. Real or fantaſtical 
2̃. Adequate and inadequate. 

3. True and falſe. 

(t.) Of real or fantaſtical Ideas 
All our ſimple Ideas are real, being 
ö | produced by the operation of things in 
us. Mixt modes are all real, being a 
combination made by the mind; if 


3 


B 2 poſ- 


x; the co-exiſtence of ſuch Ideas be only | 


HC Q 


6200 
poſſible. The Ideas of Subſtances are 
real, if we have ever found ſuch ſimple 
Ideas come into our mind ſo united; 
if otherwiſe, they are fantaſtical. 


(2.) Of adequate and inadequate 


= kak Adequate Ideas are fuch as 


perfectly repreſent thoſe archetypes or 
patterns to which the mind refers. In- 


adequate Ideas are à partial and in- 


compleat repreſentation of ſuch pat. 
terns. All ſimple Ideas are adequate, 
All mixt modes are adequate, becauſe 


they refer to no archetypes or patterns, 


but only toa certain combination made 
by the mind : But fo far they may be 
inadequate as they refer to a ſuppos'd 
combination, made in the minds of o- 
ther perſons, ſignify'd under the ſame 
Name. All Ideas of ſubſtances are in- 


adequate, becauſe they have reference 


to patterns, whoſe real eſſence we 


know not. 
3.) Of 
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(3.) Of true and falſe Ideas. Ideas 


are ſaid to be true, that are conforma- 
ble to ſome real exiſtence; and falſe, 
that have no conformity to ſuch exi- 


ſtence any where found: And fo our 


Ideas are ſaid to be true, when they 


are conformable to the Ideas ſignify'd 


under the ſame name by others. 
3dly. Of caſual relations of ſuch I- 


deas one to another, obtain'd in the 
mind. And this is by cuſtom. As the 

putting together of Ideas, according to 
their apparent or probable agreement 
or diſagreement, 1s reaſoning ; and 


the connecting repugnant Ideas, is 
madneſs; ſo the connecting indepen- 
dent Ideas by cuſtom, which have no 
viſible connection in themſelves, is an 
infirmity in the mind that wants a 


name; as where a Man has the 1 imagi- 


nation of an infallible man by Educa- 


tion and cuſtom ; theſe and ſuch- like 
falſe 
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falſe aſſocia tions of Ideas by habit and 
cuſtom, make a perpetual connection 
between them in the mind; ſo that 
they perpetually appear together in 
the ſame gang, and as much affect our 
reaſonings, opinions and Judgment, as 

if Ade were enn nigen. 


07 LANGUAGE. 


| Men were not creatad” to live ſolita- 
ry, and independently on each other, 
as ſeveral kinds of Brutes do, but for 
mutual intercourſe and ſociety; and 
therefore it was not enough for nature 
to furniſh the mind with objects from 
without, which are inviſible in the 
mind, but it was alſo neceſſary that 
we ſhould be furniſh'd with a ready 
method of communicating ſuch Ideas; 
and this was by the ſenſe of hearing, 
whereby we are capable of receiving 
| | {e- 


« 23 * 
ſeveral ſounds, and connect ing of them 
with the Ideas in the-mind, and farther 
are by the tongue capable of making 
ſuch ſounds as, ſigns of ſuch Ideas; 80 
that Language is nothing elſe but the 
connection of ſounds to Ideas, in or- 
der to make the Ideas in the mind of 

one man underſtood by another. But 
becauſe ſeveral objects excite in us the 
ſame Ideas, therefore names in lan- 
guage are made generah to excite in 
the hearer ſuch an Idea as is framed in 


the mind of the ſpeaker, from whatſo- 


ever particular object ſuch Idea was 
formed in the mind of the ſpeaker; 
for in connecting the ſound of the Idea, 


the mind hath no farther conſideration 


than of the Idea it ſelf, as it ſtands in 


the mind of the ſpeaker, by whatſoe- | 


ver thing from without it was formed 
in him: And were it otherwiſe, It 


were impoſſible to regiſter the particu- | 
| N lar 
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names to them, ſince ſcarce any Man 


hath the ſame Idea from the ſame par. 


ticular object, which another has. Be- 
fides that, if names were as particular 


as things, ſuch ſigns would become al- 
together uſeleſs; ſince the particulari- 


ty of things are infinite, and therefore 


would incumber the mind with infinite 


names which could not be remembred, 
nor would be of uſe for intercourſe 
and communication. 


In language our things are conſi- 
derable: 


1 Firſt, The expreſſion of indepen: 
dent Ideas. | 
Secondly, The expreſſion of the con- 


nection and repugnancy of Ideas. 

- Thirdly, The imperfections of lan- 
g Vage, 3 
Fourthly, The abuſe of it. 
1ſt. Of the expreſſion of indepen- 


dent Ideas, and that is threefold :- 
3. Of 


larity of things, and accommodate 
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t. Of ſimple Ideas. 

2. The names of mixt modes. 
3. The names of ſubſtances. 


0 ) Of ſimple Ideas, which cannot 5 
be defined or explained per notiora, ſince 4 
definition is reſolving the thing to be 


defined into its moſt ſimple Ideas ; but 
complex Ideas may be defined, becauſe 


they may be reſolved into their ſimple 


Ideas; and ſimple modes may be de- 


| fined, being the manner in which theſe 
\| ſimple Ideas are combined; and there- 


fore the mind may define ſuch preciſe 
combination. 

| (2.) The names of mixt modes; and 
they being arbitrarily made in the 


mind, for the ends of civil life, and 


names added to them for diſpatch in 
| converſation, we may define the par. 
| ticular combination of which they con- 
ſiſt; and being made without any re- 
lation to archetypes without, it is the 

2 ö name 
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name that holds together the combi- 
nation. 


(30 The names of ſubtances ; and || 
here the name ſtands for the precise col- 


lection of ſimple Ideas in the miad of 


the ſpeaker, which is the nominal eſ- 1: 


ſence thoꝰ it has a relation to ſomething 
without, capable of raiſing that pre- 


ciſe collection of Ideas in the mind, 


which are the patterns or archetyyes 


of ſuch nominal eſſence ; but the real 


eſſence, which is the internal conſtitu- ! 
tion of parts, on which ſuch proper- | 
ties depend, is perfectly unknown, | 


and thereſore not expreſt in the name. 
2dly, The expreſſion of the con- 


nection and repugnancy of Ideas; and 5 


this is three ways. 


1. By inventing words of a | 
tion and negation, to be ſigns of the | 
expreſſion of ſuch connection ac re- |; 
pugnancy. | 
2. By the invention of abſtract and 


concrete terms. The 


(25) 


the ſign of an Idea independent on 
any other. : 
The conerete Term or adjective, is 


the expreſſion of the Idea, with the re, 
lation of its co-exiſtence with others. 


3- By the invention of particles, 
which ate ſigns that connect the train 
of Ideas one to another, that they may 


be received into the mind of the hear- 


er in the ſame order in which they 


ſtand in the mind of the ſpeaker. 


3dly. Ot the imperſection of lan. 
guage. And here, 


1. Of ſimple Ideas; and there the 


Connection is made between the N ame 
and the Idea, by ſhewing the object 
which exhibits it; and therefore here 


we are not very liable to miſtake, ſince 
theſe Ideas are regularly produced from 


things without, and therefore the 


ſame Ideas are tormed 1 in all men, hav- 
ing 


The abſtract term or ſubſtantive, i is 


=; * 
2 
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| (28) 
Ing the fame organs; and there is no 


difference between theArchetypes and 


the Idea, the objects without regular. 
ly creating that Idea in the animal, to 
which the name is annext. 

2. The names of mixt modes are of - 
ten ſubject to perplexity and confuſion, 
when there is great variety in the 
ſame combination; ſo that the ſimple 
Ideas, of which the name conſiſts, 
cannot be remembred, and becauſe we 
cannot go to archetypes to correct their 

miſtakes about them. 


3. The names of ſuhſtances are lia- 
ble to great imperſections, becauſe we 
know not the real conſtitution of 
things ; and therefore cannot under- 
ſtand what preciſe combination of ſim- 
ple Ideas is co-exiſtent, which have all 
the ſame right to be madea part of 
the nominal eſſence. 


athly. The abuſe of words. 


| 


1. By 


Ideas, and keeping the ſame name; by 
referring words to the reality of things, 


together ſuch Ideas in our minds as 


(29) 
1. By uſing words without Ideas. 
2, By varying the combination of 


and not to our own Ideas; by putting 


united in things without us, as have 
not come in co-cxiſtent. 
The remedy of theſe abuſes i is, by 
defining the preciſe combination of I- 
deas to which the name is annext, and 
uſing the Words invariably for the 
ſame combination of Ideas; 
Having thus confidered our Ideas, 
which are the materials of our know- 
ledge and our language, which 1s the 
manner of our conveying them to 0- 
thers : The laſt thing is to conſider 
how our Ideas are put together, and 
compared one with the other. And 
herein, 
Firſt, Of knowledge and opinion. 
Secondly, Of reaſon and error. 


1 


() 


"Firſt. Of knowledge. Knowledge is 
the comparing of two or more Ideas, 
and viewing their connection and a- 
greement, repugnancy or diſagreements 
and it 1s twofold. 


1. Either intuitive + Or, 

2. Demonltrative. 

(2.) Intuitive knowledge is where 
the agreement or repugnancy of ſeve- 
ral Ideas appears upon view. 


(2.) Demonſtrative knowledge is 
where the agreement or repugnancy 


of Ideas doth not appear upon view, 
but by compariſon with ſome inter- 
mediate Idea. Thus we demonſtrate 
that all the angles of a triangle are e- 
qual to two right, by ſetting the tri- 
angle between parallels, and compa- 
ring the angles at the upper point of 


inter- 'q- 


Third! y, Of faith and enthuſi aſm. 


al 
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our Ideas, i is of four ſorts. +7 
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angle, and two right angles. 
The agreement or diſagreement of 


9 


Firſt, Of Wi or diverſity. | 
_ Secondly, Relation. 27 
Thirdly, Co- exiſtence. 
Fourthly, Real eriſtence. 
i; Identity or diverſity is known by 
intuition, as we know by view that 
one colour or W is not ano- 


ther. 


"= The Ideas of relation are- e known 
from view or demonſtration, as in the 


0 inſtance beforementioned. 


3. Coexiſtence or non-co-exiſtence 
is ſeldom known from the general 


compariſon of our Ideas; for ſince we 


don't know t 


real ſubſtances .of 


Ro, 5 colts 


LE things, we don? t know what Ideas are 


(32909 


compireble with each other : and there-. 
fore here we have no knowledge from 


the general conſideration of our Ideas) 


but from trial, obſervation and experi- 


ence only. 
4. Real exiſtence; and here we 
have knowledge, 


(x.) Of our ſelves, by intuition or 


view. 

(2.) Of the being of a God, by de. 
monſtration; as thus: The abſence of 
being cannot produce being ; ergo, 


ſomething eternal. Abſence of thought 


cannot produce thought: We think; 
ergo, there is thought without begin- 
ning. Eternal thought we call God. 


We begin to think; ergo, not from 


matter, where there is no thought; | 
ergo, the mind created by eternal 
thought. And what ever could pro- 
duce a being to ſee and feel, muſt be | 
preſum'd, as a leſs effect of his power, 
ET | oy : 


a 


(339 
to produce the things felt and * 


1 


6.) We have the wow of the 


: being of all other things by ſenſation. 


Having thus conſidered the objects 


of our knowledge, the next things! to 
be conſidered are, 


Firſt. The extent. 
Secondly, The reality. And, 14121 
Thirdly, The nn of our 


| knowledge. 


1ſt. The extent of our knowledge 3 
aa that is, | 
1. No farther than we have Ideas. 
And, TY 
2. No farther. aw; we can | find 


7 their agreement or ditagreement, by 


the comparing them with intermedi- 
ate Ideas, by which their agreement. 
or diſagreement may appear. 
ach | adly, 


| (34) 
- 'odly; The reality of our knowledge. 


And tho' our knowledge be only of 
| Tdeas, yet theſe Ideas having relation 
to objects without us, it is in ſome 
meaſure real; for all ſimple modes be- 


ing the product of the operation of 
things themſelves upon our own minds, 
all our knowledge about them muſt be 
real knowledge. Mixt modes are in- 
tended to have relation to Ideas in our 
own minds, and therefore our know- 
ledge concerning them has no other 
reality, but upon the ſuppoſition of the 
exiſtence of ſuch modes, conformable 


to our Ideas. Our knowledge of ſub. 


ſtances ate ſo far real, as we put toge- 


ther Ideas co-exiſtent in the ſame 


place, and that have come into our 


minds thus united: but as far as we 


refer them to the real internal conſti- 


tution of things, fo far our Ideas of ſub- 


Races are not real, becauſe their con- 


ſtitutions 


(35) 


ſtitutions are unknown to us. Truth 
therefore in the mind is the inward per- 
ception of the agreement or diſagree: 
ment of our Ideas, together with a like 
perception of the paſt, preſent, or fu- 
ture exiſtence of the things themſelves 


ſo conjoined or ſeparated in Nature. 


In this definition of truth is compre- 
hended a twofold certainty : A certain- 


ty of knowledge, which is the percep- 
tion of the agreement or diſagreement 
of our own Ideas: A certainty of ex- 


iſtence, which is a perception of the 


things themſelves exiſting, conjoin'd 
or ſeparate, as we have put them to- 
gether ; Truth in words 1s the con- 
joining the ſigns of the Ideas together, 
as the Ideas themſelves lie in the mind 
of the ſpeaker. 

3dly, Of the univerſality Pg our 
knowledge. In ſimple Ideas, where the 


real and nominal effence is the ſame, 
| there 


C2 


(0 ] 
there all our knowledge is general and 
_ univerſal, - becauſe there is no diffe- 

rence in theſe Ideas, from whatſoever 
objects they are formed. In mixt 
modes our knowledge is general and 

univerſal: for theſe being combinati- 

ons made by the mind, not with rela- 
tion to an actual, but only a poſſible 
exiſtence, all our knowledge concern. 
ing them is univerſal ; ſince the ſame 
agreement or diſagreement muſt hap. 
pen where-ever they are found. 

Our knowledge of ſubſtances, as far 
as relates to their real eſſence, is all 
particular, ſince it goes no farther than 
our trial and obſervation, which is on- 
ly particular touching the bodies be- 
fore us; but not knowing the real and 
internal conſtitution of things, we can- 
not rank them into any general ſorts, 
or claſſes, under general names, and 
threiore we are not capable of any 

univerſal 


reputation of maxims, are nothing 


370 


univerſal knowledge about them. For 


to make univerſal propoſitions, it is 
neceſſary that we ſhould know the 
abſolute ſet bounds of each particular 
thing that we comprehend under that 
general name; and that we cannot 


know without looking into the internal 
conſtitution of things, which in this 


ſtate and condition we cannot do: 
But touching the nominal eſſence of 


ſubſtances, we may make univerſal 
propoſitions ; but theſe are only iden- 


tical and trifling, and ſignify no more 
than the ſeveral Ideas we compre. 


hend under that name: as when we 
ſay gold is yellow, fuſible, fixt, Oc. 


That the whole is equal to all its parts 
taken together; as that whatſoever 
is, is; and that it is impoſſible for the 
ſame thing to be and not to be. Theſe 
three laſt, however they have got rhe 


elſe 
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ding what we comprehend under the 


name of whole or being, as the other 


comprehends what we include in the 
name or term of gold ; by conſe- 
quence ſuch maxims are of little uſe 


to the invention of knowledge, but 


may ſerve for conviction of ſuch as ef- 
fectually wrangle or oppoſe. 

Secondly, Opinion is the perception 
of the probable agreement or diſagree- 
ment of our Ideas. Probability is 


where the connection or agreement, 
or the repugnancy or diſagreement is 
not found from the intuition or view 


of the Ideas themſelves, or from the 
intuition of any Idea to which they 
are compared, which by ſuch inter- 


mediate view ſhews ſuch connection 


cr repugnancy ; but ſuch agreement 
or diſagreement is found by obſeryati- 
on and experience only, which could 


elſe but identical propoſitions, inclu- 


not 
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of probability ar Ying 1 from our * 
experience. 


1 39) 3 
not be found from any view: of juxta- 2 


poſition of the Ideas themſelves in our 
minds. Thus we know that our meat 
nouriſhes, not from any general Ideas 


of the inter nal conſtitution of meat, 


and of the animal, but becauſe we 


have found it to be true from expe- 


rience only. But here we ms con- 


ſider, 
1ſt. The 3 criterians or marks 


2dly. From the experience . o- 


thbers. 


1. The ſeveral criterions c or „ 1 
of probability ariſing from our own | 


experience. 


(1) When ſach exparience.is gene” 1 
ral and univerſal, we no more doubt | 


of {uch truths than of thoſe, that ap- 


pear from the intuition of the Ideas 
themſelves, becauſe ſuch experience 
furniſhes the mind with a conſtant 

percep- 


6 


5 perception of the agreement or diſa- 


greement of ſuch Ideas, as if it had 
"en from t intuition of the Ideas 


(2) Tf lach experience hath fail'd | in 
ſingle inſtances, then the agreement 
or diſagreement of ſuch Ideas is judg- 


cd from the number of ſuch inſtances 


one way or the other, that have fal- 
len under our experience; for then we 
eſteem ſuch Ideas to agree or diſagree 
one with the other, as we have gene. 


rally found to do ſo: but every in- 
ſtance to the contrary, is the occaſion 
of ſome doubt to the mind. 


Hence it is, that what may ſeem 
probable to one man, or in ſome pla- 


ees, ſeems improbable in others, ac. 


_; config to the difference of their ob- 
- ſervation and experience: As that 


Water ſhould be hard enough in win- 


ter to bear carts and horſes, may ſeem 
5 IP 
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probable in England and Holand; but 3 


would not ſeem probable under the I | 


line where they were never uſe! to 
ſuch obſervations. 


All our knowledge ronchili ab: 4 


ſtances goes no farther than probabili- 
ty, becauſe we have no Ideas of the in- 
ternal conſtitution of ſuch ſubſtances 
to compare with each other; and 


therefore our reaſonings, touching the 


co-exiſtence or Non-co-exiſtence of 
ſuch Ideas, is founded, WT . 


1. Upon the trial __ experience 
of ſuch their co-exiſtence. 

2. Upon analogy ; whereby, upon 
the obſervation of the co-exiſtence of 


like Ideas, we judge that where ſuch 


like Ideas are found, there will follow | 
the ſame Ideas, which at other times 


we have found conſequent upon 
them. 


.2dly. The ſeveral criterions or 


marks of probability ariſing from the q 


experience of others. As 


(42) 
As we judge by our own experi- 


ence, ſo alſo we judge by the ſight, 


obſervation and experience of others ; 
and this is called teſtimony. And in 
this eight things are conſiderable. 


{To 25 — number: 
The Integrity: 
. The skill of the witneſſes. 
42 Their true deſign and intent. 


s; The conſiſtency of the parts and 
circum ſtances of the relation. 
6. Contrary teſtimonies. 

7. The conſiſtence of what is at- 
teſted with our own obſer vation and 
experience. And, f 

8. The diſtance of ſuch relators 
from the ſight and view of the thing 
which they atteſt; which is ſo far 
weakened as they themſelves take it 
from others, and the thing related 


doth 


$:.4 
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(a) 
doth not fall under their own view or 
experience. 


Theſe are the criterions of cad | 


lity touching fas depending on 
mere human agents: but on things de- 


pending on the power of God, the ſe- 


venth criterion of probability is not to 


be taken into our weighing and con- 
ſidering ſuch facts; becauſe our obſer- 


vation and experience extends no far- 


ther than the ordinary courſe of na- 


ture, and not to what God almighty 


can do in an extraordinary manner, 
for the confirmation of doctrines of 


great importance, and Which he hath 


thought fit to reveal. 


Thirdly. Of reaſon, which i is that 
faculty in men; whereby we diſcover 


the connection or repugnaacy of our 
Ideas in themſelves, or thei: probable 
connection or repugaaney one to che 
other. 
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( 44 ) 5 
Fourthly, Error ariſes from the caſu- 
al aſſociation of Ideas, by habit or cuſ- 
tom, or by education from our mino- 


rity, otherwiſe than ſuch Ideas are 


conjoined or ſeparated in nature, or 
by depending blindly on the authority 
of others, without perceiving the con- 
nection of ſuch our Ideas, or the pro- 
ba ble connection of them; and yet 
conjoining and ſeparating them ac- 
cording to ſuch authority, where there 
is no connection or repugnance in the 


Ideas themſelves; forming propoſiti- 
ons in things of which we have no 


Idea, by compariſon of them with the 
Ideas we have; concluding without 
intermediate proofs, or without ſuffi. 
cient conſideration of tem. 
Fifthly, Of faith. Faith is the be- 
lief of any truth coming from God the 


author of truth: and this is either, 
iſt. By original revelation; Or, 
-2dly, Traditional. 2 - 
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. Original revelation is the imme. 
diate delivery of truth from God al-. 
mighty into the minds of men, which 
is done in a manner to us unconceiva- 
ble; for how God almighty may deli- 
ver himſelf i in ways different from the 


common conveyance of knowledge, 


buy ſenſation or reflection, is not by 
us to be underſtood, we having no o- 


ther ways of knowledge; but that it 
may be done, is extremely probable, 


from the conſideration of his infinite 
power. 


2. Traditional revelation is hs be- 


lief of a truth coming from God, with- 


out immediate revelation to our ſelves 


upon the teſtimony of facts, which muſt 


of neceſſity proceed from the power of 


God. 

(x.) Such things revealed cannot be 
contrary to reaſon, becauſe it were ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe that God almighty 


ſhould dictate one thing in the ordina. 
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bove reaſon ; that is, of ſuch things of | 


above and beyond what reaſon teaches. 


ry courſe of nature, and another by 
ſuch extraordinary revelation ; nor 4 


could ſuch a revelation be believed, 
ſince the truth of its coming from God 
could not be more evident, than the 
connection or repugnance of the Ideas 
themſelves are in their own nature. 
(2.) Such revelation is of things a- 


which reaſon is altogether ſilent : for 


ſuch revelation were tO no purpoſe, if 


it taught nothing at all farther than 
what might be found by the uſe of our | 
natural faculties; tho it may inforce 
ſuch things as are found to be truths. 
by our natural faculties from Conſider- 


ations which could never be ſound out 1 


by them ; and as far as it doth ©, it is | [ 


-Sixthly, Enthuſiaſm is an opinion 1 


that our own fancies and imaginations | 
are revelations from God. And here, 


ft. If ſuch perſon cannot, by extra- 
ordinary effects coming from God, 
» give 


3 3 1 5 Ga_} mn” amb f 
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give credit-to ſuch pretended revelati- 9 
ons, all men are left at liberty whether 1M 


they will believe him or not 
2dly. If ſuch revelation be contra 


ry to reaſon, or contrary to former re- 


velations, atteſted by facts coming 


from God, ſuch revelation cannot be 


from God, becauſe God cannot be the 
author of contradiQions. 


3dly. If ſuch pretended covelatibh | 5 


contain nothing more than what rea. 


ſon teaches, or what has been already 
taught by a former revelation, atteſted 
by the divine power, then ſuch reve. 


lation cannot be from God, unleſs it be 


atteſted by facts flowing from the ſame 


power: ſince we cannot ſuppoſe that 
|| to be done by God in a worſe and leſs. 
evident manner, which hath been done 
ina better and more en manner 


already. | | 74 "I 
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GEAR, an oDE, - occaſioned by his 8 Majiſty 5 
late ROY AL 'ENCOUR AGEMENT of the 


| - 2 VICE: With a Diſcourſe on ODE, in 


- whit the diſadvantageous Character of bad Poets 


in all Ages is accounted for : By Edward Young, | 


-- Author of the Univerſal Pa ſſion, &c. 
Let che Sea make a Noiſe, let the Floods clap 


iS their Hands. 


The NUNCIAD. An Heroic Poem. In three 
Books. Written by Mr. POPE, &c. Sold by the 


| Printers hereof. ]. Leathly . Hamilton, 
FP. Crampton, and T. Benſon. 


PENELOPE, a Dramatic OPERA, as it is acted 


5 (with great Applauſe) at the New Theatre in the 
Hay-market: By Mr. Gay. Price 3 d. : 


Woman's Revenge: or, a MATCH in NEN 


8 2 ACoME BUY. As itis Acted at the The- 


atre Royal in Lincoln s. Inn · Fields, The third E- 


dition. To which is added, a Compleat KEY to 


the Bepger's Opera, by Peter Pad well of Pading- 
ton, Eſq;, Price a Britiſh Six-pencde. 

A LETTER to the Right Honouradle Sir Ro- 
bert Sutton, for Disband ing the Iriſh Regiments in 


the Service of France and Spain; with ſome Ob- 
ſervations on the late King Fames's Conduct in 
© "Ireland ; alſo, ſome curious Remarks on our Alli- 
85 - Ince with France, and the Trade of Oſtend. &c. 
cConcluding with a Letter from the late Duke of 

of Monmouth, to King Fames II. By Mr. Charles 

Foreman, Gent. Price 4 d. 


N. B. All the new Plays, Pamphlets, and Pos 


. . ems may be had at the Printers hereof, as they 
| 9 out in London. 
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